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Recent Business Activity: 
Report from the Drought Area 


Three years ago, with good rains and a good 
price for beef, Union county was the greatest 
ranching county in New Mexico, a Hereford para- 
dise three quarters the size of Connecticut, lushly 
green and supporting a hundred thousand cattle 
and seven thousand humans. Today most of the 
people are still there, but a lot of the cattle have 
moved on. The county is classified an “Extreme 
Drought” area, eligible for cut-rate cattle feed in 
a Republican-style federal drought relief measure. 

But Union county is no disaster area. Good rains 
since the end of June have greened up the range 
in spots amounting to about half the county’s 
area. Drought is still a bitter problem to ranchers 
who were located in-between rains, but with grass 
partially restored most ranchers are breathing 
easier. And many of them are giving a hard second 
look at the emergency cheap-feed program now in 
full operation in the county. 

Of Union’s 700 ranchers and farmers, 478 ap- 
plied for cheap feed during the first month of 


the relief program, ending August 7. To apply, 
ranchers merely state that they have insufficient 
feed on hand, and cannot operate successfully this 
year under existing conditions of range and mar- 
ket. In return they get feed, not always in the 
full amount they asked for, and not always of good 
quality, but at definitely low prices. A ton of cot- 
tonseed meal in any of Clayton’s five feed stores 
is currently selling at $67. Picked up at the same 
stores, but bought through the government’s 
drought program, a ton of relief meal costs $35. 

Everyone who really needs the cheap feed is 
getting it. Some ranchers who don’t need it are 
also getting in on the program. Under the liberal 
provisions of the Department of Agriculture in 
administering the feed program, these latter— 
amounting to perhaps 10 per cent of all applicants 
—cannot legally be treated as chiselers. 


“Integrity” No Longer Simple 

This vague standard of financial morality set 
up by the feed program is disturbing to many 
county residents who are used to strict and 
uncomplicated honesty. “After all,” said one prom- 
inent county resident, “if by ‘operate successfully’ 
you mean ‘make a profit,’ then no one is going to 
operate successfully around here this year. But 
plenty of ranchers have money in the bank and no 
debts. With them it’s strictly a matter of their 
own conscience whether they apply for that feed 
or not.” So strong is the idea of integrity in the 
cattle country that some “straitlaced” ranchers 
who applied for feed cancelled their applications 
after they got good rains. : 

Everyone knows the feed program is temporary, 
but those who like it are asking “How long will 
it keep up?” and others are putting the same 
question with different emphasis: “How soon can 
it end?” 

Some ranchers who really need the feed dis- 
trust the program. “I guess it’s a good thing,” 
one said, “if it doesn’t go on too long. If they get 
us in debt for the feed it’ll be just another case 
of the little fellow moving to town and the big 
fellow moving onto our ranch. When I have to 
borrow money for feed, no matter how cheap it is, 
then’s the time to quit buying and go it alone.” 

The feed program was put together as a com- 
bined result of the drought, falling beef prices, 
and a surplus of stored agricultural commodities 
piled up through government purchase programs 
in recent years. The feed being sold to cattlemen 
in the drought area consists largely of these stored 
commodities, and some of it has been in storage 
quite: a while. Some of the corn coming in is 
powdery and weevil-eaten, and some of the cake 
is more like solid cement than palatable cattle food 
should be. Cattlemen also complain that no hay is 
available under the cheap-feed program, because 
the government has no surplus hay stocks. Yet 
they need hay along with the grain and cake to 
give their cattle an adequate diet. 
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The result is a faint stink of charity and make- 
shift in the feed program, enough to antagonize 
some solvent cattlemen who had no moral objec- 
tions of their own to taking advantage of a cheap- 
feed program. “I’d rather pay $67 a ton and get 
something I want that’s graded and I can depend 
on,” said one who had “looked at” the relief feed. 


Feed Dealers in Trouble 


The feed dealers wish there were more of his 
kind. The cheap feed is threatening to put some of 
them out of business. One day two weeks ago a 
Union county feed dealer rang up a total of $159 
in sales. He has to do $600 worth of business a 
day to break even. 

Another feed dealer compared his bank deposits 


for the first fifteen days of August with last year. 
They looked like this: 


1st 15 days August 1952_____ $15,313.13 
lst 15 days August 1953_____ 8,237.98 


He did $414,000 worth of business in 1952, and 
on the basis of sales for the first six months of 
1953 he estimated his business this year would 
run about half of 1952 sales. That was before the 
cheap-feed program came in. He now expects to 
do a lot worse than his first estimate for 1953, 
due to loss of business to the Government. (He 
gets 15¢ a sack for unloading the surplus feed, 
and that’s all.) 

The dealers were losing business, as the above 
estimate shows, even before the government-relief 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change Per Cent Change 
Indicated Month Indicated Month 
Index Compared With Index Compared With 
Same Same 
Month Month 
Preceding Last Preceding Last 
Month Year Month Year 
Bank Loans and Discounts ....... ” 146.6 — 05 + 18.7 Services & Misc. .............. ” 128.0 + 21 + 39 
Time Deposits ................... 165.38r + 0.2 + 15.8 Contract Construction ......... ”, 102.9 
Postal Receipts .................. 165.4 4+ + ”  181.5r + 25.8r + 12.8r 
Wage Employment .............. ”" 186.2 + 0.6 + 8.6 Petroleum Production ............ ” 158.7 — 18 + 12.4 
Manufacturing ” = 497.7 -_ + 9.0 Electric Power Production ....... ” 189.9 + 11.7 + 19.8 
” i ne uction—Copper ........ — 2. 
....-... + “46.2 + 43.7 — 58.1 
Mine Production—Zine ........... ox 39.8 + 12.0 — 72.8 
Mine Production—Coal ........... xi 86.4 — 10.0 + 6.1 
Mine Production—Potash ........ ”" 185.8 — 6.5 + 16.6 
90.3 — 94 — 23.0 
Livestock Prices ............... - 85.9 — 12.6 — 30.0 
” 108.7 — 18 — 38.5 
JULY DATA (1947-49 Mo. Av.=100) 
+ 1.1 + 17.1 
Bank Loans and Discounts ....... ”" 146.3 — 0.2 + 18.3 
Demand Deposits ................ ” 140.5 + 0.5 + 6.4 
170.9 + 3.4 + 17.8 
47.0 + 36.1 + 4.9 
179.8 + 84 + 10.1 
¢ 92.1 + 2.0 — 20.5 
Livestock Prices ............... 86.6 + 08 — 28.7 
AUGUST DATA 
Retail Food Prices in Albuquerque ... 108.6 + 08 — 81 
(Sept. 1949=100) 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Present Month Compared with Last Month 
EES re rere ree + 0.7 +11.9 + 8.9 — 0.1 — 2.9 + 7.2 — 44 — 4.5 —1.1 
Loans and Discounts ............... + 3.8 0.0 — 9.5 — 6.2 — 2.4 +17.1 — 6.3 + 5.6 +13.2 
Demand Deposits ..............005. — 0.7 +10.0 + 0.5 — 0.9 +11.7 — 3.0 — 12 — 3.1 — 21 
Wie — 2.9 + 3.2 + 1.3 + 2.2 — 0.9 + 3.6 — 0.4 + 4.5 t 0.6 
— 5.7 +10.6 +15.6 + 7.9 +26.3 +16.2 +18.0 + 7.6 4.8 
Present Month Compared with Last Year 
+17.1 + 1.3 +28.0 + 3.0 — 9.2 +11 +20.5 +10.3 
Loans and Discounts — 2.2 +15.9 +36.7 —13.1 —16.6 +17.9 +25.2 16.4 
Demand Deposiis ........... +14.9 + 1.3 + 7.9 — 2.4 — 8.0 — 4.6 + 8.1 6.9 
+17.6 +29.2 +18.1 + 0.6 +26.9 + 88 +85.8 14.0 
+12.7 +138.5 +10.8 + 9.2 +17.0 +11.3 +18.5 6.7 
Source of data: Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 


Petroleum Production, and Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Security 
Commission 


Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Coal Production: N. M. State Mine Inspector 

Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits, and Retail 
Food Prices in Albuquerque: Bureau of Business Research 
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program started. They lost business because 
ranchers were shipping cattle out of the drought 
area to greener pastures, or selling part of their 
herds. Probably one-third of the cattle have been 
shipped away in the last three years. And by next 
Spring many people think that enough more will 
be shipped to bring the cattle population down to 
about half the 1950 figure. 

The county assessor carried $2 million worth 
of livestock on his tax rolls in 1950; now he lists 
about $14 million worth, due to fewer numbers 
of cattle and to declines in the price of beef. At 
the same time land values have held up quite well, 
and the assessor says he is collecting more taxes 
now than he was three years ago, with fewer tax- 
payers today. 


When to Ship? 


Shipping yearlings to better range is a sensible 
way to combat drought, but no one has given the 
cattlemen a formula for determining the most 
favorable time to ship. Apparently a lot depends 
on the size of the rancher’s holdings: a big outfit 
can ship out to leased holdings and keep title to 
the cattle, waiting for a favorable market. A small 
operator may have the grim choice of selling at a 
loss, or risking the future by keeping a deteriorat- 
ing range overstocked. 

A lot depends therefore on guessing what con- 
ditions will be. Probably 5 to 10 per cent of Union 
county ranchers expected the worst and have sold 
or shipped all their herds. They now have to 
worry about restocking some to take advantage 
of the new grass. Most ranchers shipped animals 
from time to time, gradually reducing their herds 
in keeping with the dwindling capacity of the 
range. But some held on in the face of the gather- 
ing drought and falling prices, staking a great 
deal on hopes for improvement. The ones who held 
on have had to buy the most feed, and will prob- 
ably have to ship some cattle soon, because the 
range evidently is not going to recover fully this 
year, no matter how good subsequent rains may be. 

The ranchers who took the pressure off their 
range by cutting down their herds are in the best 
shape financially today. But almost no landholder 
has gone broke in Union county as a result of 
recent conditions. “Maybe five or six have gone 
broke,” one experienced cattleman said. “They’re 
the ones who just play at ranching, and they’d 
aoa have failed anyhow, even if times were 
goo ” 

Nevertheless, the drought has brought real dis- 
tress to some Union county residents. The people 
who have suffered most are the ones without land, 
who had nothing to fall back on when the cattle 
business turned down. Every time a rancher 
shipped part of his herd the chances were good 
that another ranch hand lost his job, and with it 
his home on the ranch. Jobless workers of this 
sort who moved to Clayton found business in town 
slow, with no reliable demand for labor. Skilled 


and semi-skilled workers have been moving out 
of the county to jobs in Denver, Albuquerque, Los 
Alamos, Farmington, and other cities. The jobless 
who are staying in the county are mostly common 
laborers, and they are beginning to constitute a 
small but severe unemployment and welfare 
problem. 

Many ranchers feel their biggest problem for 
the future is the question of government interfer- 
ence in their business. The feed-relief program 
has brought the question right to their doorstep. 
It appears that most of the large cattlemen detest 
subsidies, while most of the small ones are in 
favor of a guaranteed price for beef. But even 
the opponents of subsidies are beginning to think 
the cattle business must have some sort of federal 
underwriting. 

“The real pinch in meat prices comes from the 
extra cost of corn in the finishing lots,”’ one rugged 
individualist said. “If they took the subsidy off of 
corn we’d never in the world ask for support for 
beef. But there are too many corn producers ever 
to do without that subsidy. So we’re going to have 
to get some kind of help ourselves. And I hate the 


thought of it.” 
V.T.X., P.M.S. 
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